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| shall no longer ask myself if this or that is expedient, 
But only if it is right. I shall do this, 

Not because I am noble or unselfish, 

But because I need for the rest of my journey 

A star that will not play false to me, 

A compass that will not lie. 

I am lost when I balance this against that, 

I am lost when I ask if it is safe; 

I am lost when I ask if white men or black, 
Gentiles or Jews, will approve. 

I only know that I am no longer able 

To aspire to the highest with one part of myself, 
And to deny it with another. 

I would rather die than live like that. 

I understand better 

Those who have died for their convictions, 
And have not thought it wonderful 

Or brave or noble to die. 

They died rather than live, that was all. 


From Cry the Beloved Country, A verse 
drama by Felicia Komai from the novel by 
Alan Paton, Friendship Press, New York. 


for your lenten reading 


two YMCA-YWCA books which probe the 
human situation using powerful images 
from contemporary art, poetry, drama 
and the Bible 


Every man gives his life for what he believes. 
Every woman gives her life for what she believes. 
Sometimes people believe in little or nothing, 
nevertheless they give up their lives to that little 
or nothing. One life is all we have, and we live it 
as we believe in living it, and then it’s gone. But 
to surrender what you are and live without be- 
lief—that’s more terrible than dying—more ter- 
rible than dying young. | 


Joan: 


Massieu: Before it’s too late, do you know what that 
means, Joan? It means the fire. 


Joan: 


To live your life without faith is more terrible 
than the fire. . . . And if it were to do over, | 
would do it again. | would follow my faith even 
to the fire. 


From Joan of Lorraine, Maxwell Anderson, 
Anderson House, Washington, D.C., 1947, 
©) 1946, 1947 by Maxwell Anderson. 


New York. Mrs 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund. 


Collection Museum of Modern Art, 


“Obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 


Miserere, Rouault 


And he told them a story saying, “A certain college had 
a reputation for turning out reasonably well-trained 
young men and women graduates in a time when the need 
for them was very great, and the nation was rich with an 
abundance of consumer goods and the machinery of 
production, and wages and salaries were very high. And 
a certain graduate thought to himself, “What corporation 
shall | work for in order that | may have sufficient fi- 
nances to support my family, all the modern household 
equipment, a car in the garage, and a split-level house?’ 
And he said this, ‘I will work for a company that offers 
me job security and good wages in return for my average 
but steady efforts. I will live in a small house with a small 
car at first, but then I will advance in the corporation 
because of my co-operative ways and ability to adjust, 
and move from my little house to a larger and finer one 
in a nice part of town, and there I will keep my family 
and all our possessions, and we will be good members of 
our community, and live as all the neighbors do.’ 

‘And it came to pass that he did all these things. One 
day he said: ‘Soul, you have provided yourself with the 
means for a comfortable life, and some luxuries that seem 
like necessities, and have guaranteed an education for 
your children so they can have the same things. Relax, 
and start enjoying all the things you have accumulated.’ 

“But God said to him, Fool! This night your soul is 
required of you, and the neighborhood you live in, and 
the possessions you have acquired and the tidy savings 
in the bank—of what good are they now to you?’ ™ 


Paraphrase of Luke 12:18-21 


' Behold the Man, Elizabeth Blakesley and Harvey Cox, Associa- 
tion Press, 40¢. 

- Dialogue on Campus, Nelle Morton, National Student Councils 
YMCA and YWCA, 40¢. 
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Harvey Cox, recent YMCA secretary at Oberlin College raises some 
pointed questions about the place of Bible study in the $.C.A. Judith 
Speyer, counselor to Protestant students at Hunter College, New 
York City, suggests some responses for cabinet exploration. 


when the cabinet 


“... When the Bible is studied on an American campus, it is probably in one of two 
contexts: either in a religion class or in a poorly led ‘dorm Bible study.’ In either case 
the Bible is safely ‘packaged’ into a compartment. It may touch or even arouse an in- 
dividual here and there. But it has no relevance to the corporate life of the student 
Christian movement. | 


“Sometimes we do have a Bible study group, small, peripheral, irrelevant. Very oc- 
casionally we try out a Bible study program on the cabinets or officers or (as the current 
jargon has it), the ‘core. But when and if the cabinet studies the Bible, it is stilted, 
stiff and unreal. Why? Because our cabinets, completely victimized by American busi- 
ness society, are administrative units, not theological leadership groups. We are not 
prophets but ‘organization men.’ Bible study is something we feel, often guiltily, that 
we ought to do, but it is completely apart from what the students consider to be the 
task of the cabinet—namely, ‘running the local association or foundation. Hence. cab- 
inet Bible study seems strained and a little quixotic. 


“. . . On the campus itself the crisis arises from a basic misunderstanding of the 
place of the Bible in the program. This in turn arises from a more basic theological 
confusion. Many local associations exist on the slenderest imaginable thread of theo- 
logical consensus. The ‘tie that binds’ is most often a kind of vague ‘togetherness.’ It 
can hardly be called a common faith. Theology, therefore, is thought of as a part of 
the ‘program’ aspect of the association, but not the association’s policy. Spirited inter- 
changes can occur with safety during the program portion of the association meet- 
ings. But when the business decisions are to be made, theology is never thought of. 
The program is over. The students have enjoyed a discussion of theology, ethics or the 
Bible. Now the association turns to dealing with questions of finance, nominations and 
appointments, relations with other campus organizations. Here the Christian associa- 
tion is usually indistinguishable from the fraternity or the student council. I do not 
here refer to the ‘spirit with which the business is carried on.’ Rather I refer to the 
lack of a Biblical discipline over the association's understanding of itself, its vocation 
and its purpose. 

“The distasteful truth we must all face is that the Bible is excluded as irrelevant 
material when the local church and the local association are making their basic policy 
decisions. In other words, the Biblical faith is excluded at the very point at which it is 
most essential.” 


From: The Bible, the Church and the Student Christian Movement by Harvey Cox, published by 
the United Student Christian Council. 
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studies the Bible 


THE MOST OBVIOUS and ever-present cabinet questions 
are: 


how are we going to get more members? 
what shall we have on our program? 
what are we going to do about publicity? 
how can we raise money? | 


The way we approach and answer these questions is the 
Same way in which we answer the question: Who is God? 
Who is our God: our campus reputation? the “needs” 
of “our members”? the often-felt pressure to “be some- 
body on campus”? Or is our God the Lord whom the 
Old and New Testaments claim is alive and working in 
the world. Is our God too small? As Herod accuses in 
Auden’s For the Time Being, do we pray: 


“OQ God, put away justice and truth for we cannot 
understand them and do not want them. Eternity 
would bore us dreadfully. Leave Thy heavens and 
come down to our earth of waterclocks and hedges. 
Become our Uncle. Look after Baby, amuse Grand- 
father, escort Madam to the Opera, help Willy with 
his home-work, introduce Muriel to a handsome offi- 
cer. Be interesting and weak like us, and we will love 
you as we love ourselves.” 


This, it seems to me, is what Harvey Cox is telling 
us. Our God is very much smaller than the majestic 
power and creator whom the prophets know to be God. 
He is much smaller than the God whom we thank and 
call upon so easily; or perhaps whom we find difficulty 
in approaching because we really haven't been properly 
introduced. The irony is that the writers of the Bible 
know a God who is full of majesty, and yet they speak 
to (and even argue with) him. They live from his hand. 
They abide in him. 

The smaller our God becomes, the weaker our an- 
swers are to the questions of program, publicity and 
membership in our Associations—indeed of our role on 
campus (which is the crucial cabinet question). Our 


imagination and our expectations move towards the sta- 
ture of the God we worship. If he is an idol, expressing 
only a part of reality, we shrink too. 

The question before us is: what is the reason for our 
existence? How do we answer that question? Are we a 
tradition on campus, or is the source of our life a pro- 
found and deep commitment to try to meet God where 
we are as students on our campus? The danger in our 
response to the passages quoted from the Harvey Cox 
paper, is that we may seek to meet God by cutting him 
down to our size, that we might decide to get “gim- 
micky” about “making the Bible relevant” to us; that 
we try to find those passages which apply to our Cab- 
inet or social action problems, and really not meet God 
at all. 

We cannot use the Bible for this purpose. Rather we 
must find in the biblical faith the ground and frame 
for our decisions and actions and questions. We can- 
not adapt the Bible to fit the needs of our schedule: 
either we wish to hear its word or we don’t. The deci- 
sion is up to us, but the alternatives cannot be changed. 
The biblical faith is too big for our categories: our task 
is not to find out how to USE the Bible for our pur- 
poses, but to learn to listen to what God has to say to 
us. And this is a demand laid upon us to come to 
know something new, to be refreshed. 

The Bible is a strange book. On the one hand, one 
short passage may contain the whole kernel of the bib- 
lical message, of the “good news.” If we look at any 
of the epistles, for example, we are bound to find the 
fullness of the LORD of the biblical knowledge there— 
that is, unless like Pontius Pilate, we leave before the 
answer is given to our question. One might describe the 
writings of the Bible as a conversation of which we can 
become a part: a conversation between the parts and 
the whole. The whole is the drama of God’s action in 
Abraham and Israel and Jesus Christ and his Church. 
As we approach a part, it points to the whole: but to 
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cabinet and the Bible 


CONTINUED 


know the whole, we must begin somewhere, obviously. 
The question is, how do we proceed: do we chop off 
bits and pieces which are whittled down to our size, or 
reach towards something fuller? 


This is the true meaning of the “biblical discipline” — 


which Harvey Cox speaks of. The only discipline of the 
Bible is the growing knowledge of the personality of 
the God who is revealed there: and this takes a little 
time and a little effort. Who is God, and how do we 
stand in relation to Him? What is he offering when he 
holds out his hand? Can we accept it? As we ask these 


questions, we may begin to approach our usual cab- 


inet questions in a new light. They may even become 
new questions. As Howard Thurman says in The Need 
for Roots, “We need thy sense of time.” Not the organi- 
zation man sense of time, which is a continual pressure 
to get things done; but time which will free us to listen 
for the still small voice which so often is drowned out 
in the whirlwind clutter of campus activities. 


Twelve meditations for the Cabinet 


With this introduction, I should like to propose one 
way for cabinet members to attempt to meet the God 
of the Bible together. Following is a series of twelve 
meditations or biblical conversations. By the word med- 
itation, | do not mean to imply that they are for indi- 
viduals alone, but that the emphasis here is more on 
what we can hear the Bible saying to us, than on an 
intensive critical examination of the texts. Selections 
are placed together which seem to point to one aspect 
of our nature as Christian students gathered to guide 
the life of our Christian Associations. Let the passages 
speak to one another. They should be read ahead of 
time, perhaps during the days preceding the cabinet 
meeting. Leave about 15 minutes for silent reconsider- 
ation at the beginning of the meeting. 9 


These are intended as a “preparation” for the cab- 
inet meeting, which all members can engage in together. 
They are in no sense a substitute for concentrated group 
study of the Bible, but they may point out why such 


study, although carried on in separate meetings because | 


of time, is never separated from the decisions which we 
make in our meetings. I suggest certain questions which 
may help us as we read, and which may be considered 
by the Cabinet as a group for about 15 or 20 minutes 
preceding the cabinet meeting. This 30 or 35 minutes 
is only an introduction to the “study” which continues 
under what is commonly called the agenda. 

Where passages are long, read quickly to get the 
sweep of the writer's feeling. Old and New Testament 
passages are not for contrasting the two testaments, but 
rather to emphasize the wholeness of the biblical faith. 
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In reading the passages, ask yourselves these questions: 


Are there any words that don’t make sense? (Look out for the 
words “grace,” “salvation,” “spirit,” “light,” “darkness,” “earthly 
or worldly,” “sight,” “faith.” Spell them out, or find synonyms.) 
Put the passage in your own words. What does this mean for us, 
gathered here today? Is it acceptable to us? really acceptable? Can 
we work the way it may indicate? or feel the way this person seems 
to feel? Should we feel this way? Why not? Who is God here? 
What is his relation to us? to the “business” at hand? 


I have tried to steer clear of passages which are 
so filled with historical allusion that they say little 
without knowledge of the history of Israel or the 
early church. This history, however, is the real cement 
of the biblical faith; if we wish ever to know the God 
who works in history, we have at some point to be- 
come aware of the history in which his word has 
been acted out. Understanding the Old Testament, by 
Bernard Anderson and Understanding the New Testa- 
ment, by Howard Clark Kee and Franklin W. Young, 
are strongly recommended. It is work, but the Bible 
pours forth its message, once we remove this obstacle 
to our understanding. 

The unifying factor in the meditations is the first. 
six chapters of the pastoral epistle of Paul to the 
church at Corinth. You will also note continual refer- 
ences to the Gospel of John, which was written to 
show how Jesus was indeed the Christ, the anointed 
one sent by God to bring his revelation of Himself 
to fullness in the world. Isaiah 40-55 is one of the 
richest expressions found in the Bible of who God 
the Father is. 


I. 2 Cor. 1:3-7: Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord.Jesus Christ. Who is God? Paul was soaked 
in the Old Testament, and could love Christ as he saw 
God in Him. See Isaiah: 40:1-31, 42:1-10, 45:9-25. 
Jeremiah says this is the God who is at hand, who 
comforts us (23:23), and suffers with us. Word: Sal- 
vation comes from the same root as health or whole- 


ness. 


Il. 2 Cor. 2:14-17: For we are the “aroma of Christ” 
among those being led to wholeness. We are commis- 
sioned by God; Paul says “we speak in Christ.” See 
Galatians 1:10-24, and Jeremia 1:4-10. Chosen, con- 
secrated before we are born? Are we rooted this way? 
If so, does this free us to hear one another? to receive 
God’s fragrance from others, or are we too full of our 
own experience of him? 


Ill. 2 Cor. 3:4-6: Our sufficiency is from God, not from 
ourselves. What is sufficiency? See Ezekiel 11:9-21. 
What does Ezekiel know about who God is? Romans 
7:15-25 is Paul’s confession of his “sufficiency.”” Also, 
I Corinthians 1:26-2:5 is an eye opener. Boast only of 
the Lord? But be aware that his ways are not always 


continued on page 21 


An interview with Deputy Director Nicolai Michai- 
lovitch Volinkin of Repen Institute of Art, Lenin- 
grad, August, 1958. Reported by THOMAS 
HARTLEY HALL, Ill, Georgia Tech student and 
president of the Georgia Tech YMCA. Readers 
will find interesting parallels between the views 
expressed here and the recent Soviet reaction 
to the Nobel prize offered to Pasternak for his 
novel, Dr. Zhivago. 


Deputy Director Nicolai Michailovitch Volinkin 


art in Soviet-land 


‘SIR, WHAT IS THE PURPOSE of Soviet art?” This question 
began an hour long interview with the Deputy Director 
of the Repen Art Institute which nine American students 
attended. The development of art is an interesting indica- 
tion of the role of government in every aspect of Soviet 
society. 

The deputy director sat facing our group over one side 
of the green felt table top. His companion was a woman 
who was the head of one of the faculties at the institute. 
As he spoke his hands moved continually over the ornate 
carvings of his chair. 

“The purpose,” he answered immediately, “is to create 
an artist in such a way that his creative works could teach 
other people, and teach other people in the great course 
of building Communism.” 

“I see,” the questioner continued, “and does this in- 
clude the planned progress of art?” 

“Well now, every picture is the result of individual 
creative expression and therefore you cannot plan cre- 
ativity.”” 


Abstract and realistic art 


_ “And suppose the art should develop into, let’s say, the 
abstract field—what then?” 

The interpreter translated and waited, heard and spoke, 
“Soviet and Russian Art Schools have a great realistic 
tradition. You can be sure that it will always develop in 
the realistic fields. If someone were to paint in the ab- 
stract it would not be popular with the people.” 

Sally’s hand flew into the flow of words and her ques- 
tion started before the translation was complete, “There 
was a school of art in Russia in the 1920’s know as Con- 
structivism. Are painters from this school studied, and 
are their paintings studied as a development in the Rus- 
sian art history?” | 


‘“Non-objective art leads to decadence of art. Our gov- 
ernment had to point out the mistakes of non-objective 
art at one period.” 

Again the questioning was pursued through the inter- 
preter, “Then could you explain the function between 
government and art?” As the interpreter translated, his 
pencil doodled non-objectively on the pad before him. 

“We realize that the student couldn’t have developed 
without the help of people and government. A student re- 
ceives help in the form of a scholarship and a large staff 
of teachers. At this institute there is one teacher for every 
six students.” The director prepared for a more detailed 
explanation. 

“They recognize the guidance,” he continued, “of the 
Communist party and government.” He sat forward in the 
chair. ““ The Communist government leads art in the Soviet 
Union. For instance, there was a period in 1932 when 
realistic art was not recognized and some of the people’s 
heritage was either destroyed or stood in danger of being 
destroyed. At this time the Communist Party took steps 
to preserve these relics of heritage, and unions of artists 
were established for this purpose.” 


Individualism within bounds 


To clarify his point he sat back in the chair and pulled 
both hands away from the arm support to use in his con- 
versation. “Guidance does not mean the Communist Party 
binds the individual. Rather, it simply points out the 
direction of creativity. Every artist may express his indi- 
vidual traits according to the great Russian realistic heri- 
tage.” 

“Mr. Volinkin,” Larry began, “we have recently com- 
pleted a very thrilling tour of the Hermitage, where we 
were quite impressed with the treasure of the impression- 

continued on next page 
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art in soviet-land 


CONTINUED 


istic works. Do you make a distinction between these 
various impressionist artists?” 

“Certain elements from one or another can be ac- 
cepted easily.”” The deputy director spoke slowly. “Every- 


one decides what he finds useful for himself. Picasso’s | 


drawings are fine, but we don’t accept his abstract works.” 
“Then you do study Picasso’s works realizing he is a 
great master?” 
The director began to speak and his companion’s face 
betrayed a smile of interest. “Let’s look at it as a recent 
visiting French painter told us, ‘It is hard for us to sell a 


painting today unless it is in the modern style.’ ” 


George pursued further with, “Then would you say : 


this comment was similar to yours that no one would buy 
the abstract?” 

“No,” he answered emphatically. “The basic opinion of 
the Soviet society on the purpose of art just wouldn’t find 
abstract art being accepted here.” 

The questioning turned to a question on “art for art’s 
sake.” The director prefaced his reply with a statement 
that the students are free to choose their instructors but, 
“... ‘art for art’s sake’ doesn’t exist because art can either 
serve Our purposes, or be against our purpose.” His point 
made, he reversed his crossed legs as if to sign a period 
to the statement. 

Sally spoke slowly now, “On the basis of your definition 
of ‘good’ art, I’m wondering if all of the numerous por- 
traits of Lenin are considered to be ‘good’ art?” 

“Most of these portraits,” he answered, “are good from 
the point of view of their technique, but they don’t pro- 
duce creative thought within the people. Now we are 
busy, and have a special council to pass judgment on 
copied works of art.” | 


Art judged by councils 


The interpreter translated quickly so the director could 
continue his line of thought. ““Now in Leningrad, a council 
is examining all paintings and removing all paintings 
which may spoil the people’s taste in art.” 

“Then on what basis are they removed?” a student of 
art asked. 

“The theme is not important.’’ Again the director sat 
forward in the chair to speak. “What matters is how it is 
expressed.” 

“Then what is the composition of the council?” 

Facts seemed to be given easily and the director spoke 
casually. “The council consists of leading and famous 
artists in the Soviet Union. It has different departments 
and one big council. They examine any picture before it is 
exhibited and any office that wants a picture must order 
it through the council.” 

“Does this mean that all pictures sold in the Soviet 
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Union must be sold through this committee or council?” 

“If they sell to museums or organizations, it. must go 
through the council and every picture that is sold must go 
through a critique. For instance, students at this institute 
may sell their paintings but the paintings must go through 
the judgment of the council of teachers and directors here 
at this institute. In the case of the action of the Council in 
Leningrad,” he continued with pointing drive, “the ma- 
jority of these palaces of culture were established thirty 
years ago and now they must be re-examined to remove 
those works of no value which were purchased during this 
period when restrictions were lax.” 


New trends 


Feeling that the time was fast growing to a close, I 
wanted to ask, “What do you feel to be the exciting new 
trend in Soviet art?” | 7 

“Well, in the Soviet Union we have a lot of pictures on 
the revolution and great Civil War, but none of today’s 
life. This is the most important task of the artist today: 
to express the modern life.” 

“Could you give us your opinion of the prospects of 
exchange of art exhibits—especially works now in the 
Hermitage?” Larry leaned forward with deep interest. 

“Briefly, we are trying to make as wide an exchange as 
possible. We hope soon to see the paintings of America 
but so far we have only seen the exhibition of Rockwell 
Kent. To judge about modern American paintings we 
must see the paintings and not just depend on reproduc- 
tions.” | 

“Sir,” a final note was sounded, “what is your back- 
ground as vice-director?”’ 

“T am a member of the Communist Party and received 
a background in full theory of Russian art. In the case of 
the director, he is not a member of the Party but Mr. 
Oreshenkov is a famous Soviet artist and portrait painter.” 


The heritage of Russian art 


Emerging from the interview, I thought back to my 
first contact with the heritage of Russian art. The day 
that had been spent in the Tretyakov gallery had been 
a rich experience of the depth of expression seen in the 
Russian artist of the past. 

The techniques of these artists and their skill in paint- 
ing was not as striking as the feeling that here was a tra- 
dition of art which had a universal theme of vivid ex- 
pression. Here was an art on the verge of breaking into 
the field of modern expression. Today the pattern of art 
expression is fixed. The regime has the total role to play 
in the fostering of Soviet realism and the goal of art is 
stated doctrine. 

What may develop in the future of Soviet art is un- 
known, but I do remember with vivid intensity the short 
statement of a student in southern Belo-Russia. “I won’t 
go on with my art studies,” he said. “This Soviet realism 
is just not for me. There is no room for a difference here.” 


< 


by BRUCE JONES, former Chairman of the Na- 
tional Student Council YMCA, student at Union 
Theological Seminary and on the staff of the 
Newark YMCA-YWCA. 


‘Religion’ in the Christian Association — 
Does it make any real difference? 


WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES RELIGION MAKE for the Student 
Christian Association? I guess what I am really asking 
is, “What is the difference between the Christian Associa- 
tion and secular campus organizations?” How do we 
differ, for example, from a college chapter of the 
NAACP? It is certain that we both share an interest in 
the welfare of the Negro. We can work side by side for 
a common goal. 

There are three differences at least: First, our motiva- 
tion is different. We are not motivated primarily by a 
concern for social justice or equality. That is part of our 
interest, but behind all of it, the Christian has two 
principles: God created all men in his image; Christ 


between the Christian Association and a church?” 

Many things might be said about differences in method 
and philosophy and goals, but the most important thing 
is probably related to creed. Most churches have a par- 
ticular doctrine or definition of themselves. It is made up 
of members who accept that doctrine or definition. This 
is as it should be, and I would not want my own church 
to change in this respect. However, that is not what the 
Christian Association is. The Association includes any- 
one who wants to participate, regardless of his faith or 
his level of religious maturity. It accepts people as per- 
sons, without questioning who or what they are. 

But that might imply for some people that religious 


died for all men. We cannot stand to 


differences don’t matter; that brings 
us to the next part of our question: 


see racial injustice because we know 
that these two facts give each indi- 
vidual a worth in the eyes of God. 
Therefore they have worth to us; 
God has made them our brothers. 
Second, we have a higher loyalty 
than duty to the Negro or devotion 
to a good cause. The Christian serves 
God first. It is because of this first 
loyalty that he wants to serve the 
Negro. Because of this primary loy- 
alty, we always ask ourselves the 
question, “What is God’s will here?” 
We are conscious of God’s judgment 
upon our goals and upon the methods 


‘Now therefore fear the LORD, 
and serve him in sincerity and 
in faithfulness; put away the 
gods which your fathers served 
beyond the River, and in Egypt, 
and serve the LORD. And if 
you be unwilling to serve the 


LORD, choose this day whom’ 


vou will serve, whether the gods 
your fathers served in the region 
beyond the River, or the gods 
of the Amorites in whose land 
you dwell; but as for me and 
my house, we will serve the 
LORD.” Joshua 24:14-15 


“What difference does the particular 
form of religion make? Is there a 
difference between the Methodist, the 
Baptist and the Catholic and between 
the Christian and the Jew?” 

I think that if we are honest with 
ourselves, the only answer that we 
can give is “yes,” the differences are 
important. | am a Congregationalist, 
and glad to be such. A Jew is a Jew 
and not a Christian. He is proud of 
his tradition and heritage, and he 
should be. And likewise for the Chris- 
tian, Jesus Christ is important for 


we use to reach those goals. Because 


him, above all else. Men have died 
for these differences: we cannot dis- 


of this difference we go even farther. 
We are aware that the greatest goal is not justice for all 
or some abstract equality. It is fellowship and love be- 
tween persons. Communion between God and all men; 
we can never be satisfied with anything less. 

Third, we know that we have a God who controls our 
destiny. That means that whether we achieve complete 
interracial community or not, God is still God. He is 
with us even when we resist His will or only partially ful- 
fill it. This is not too different from the old idea of justifi- 
cation by faith. No matter how hard we work, the goal 
—even our ultimate goal—is in God’s hands. 

We have asked, “What is the difference between the 
Christian Association and secular campus organizations?” 
We might ask a similar question, “What is the difference 


miss them as unimportant or irrelevant, without careful 
thought. 

The differences are differences precisely because they 
are important. When we discuss our religious differences, 
it is easy for us to get excited because these things are 
dear to us. The differences are important enough to war- 
rant our excitement. 

What does all of this imply for us in the Student Chris- 
tian Association? What does it mean to have different 
religious traditions in the Association? What does it 
mean to be a Christian Association, when we open the 
doors to non-Christians? 

Let us be specific. Does the Catholic belong here along 


continued on next page 
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CONTINUED 


with the Protestant in the Campus Christian Association? 


The individuals involved will have to answer this for 


themselves, but I am inclined to think that the answer is 
“yes.” They share certain goals, concepts, traditions. 
Each one can contribute to the other; without the other, 
something is lacking. 

But does the Jew belong here with the Christian? This 
is a more difficult question to answer. But the answer 
still is, | think, “yes.” Not only is the Christian Associ- 


ation Open to everyone, the Jew has a real contribution | 


to make. Christianity, without the Hebrew tradition that 
lies behind it, can be a bare and shallow thing. The Jew 
can help to remind us of parts of the heritage which we 
share in common. | 

But does this mean that we are no longer a Christian 
Association, that we ignore our differences and try to 
find the lowest common denominator that will offend no 
one? I hope not. We can still be Christian Associations 
without being associations of Christians. That is, we can 
maintain our Christian purposes and goals even though 
we include and even invite the participation of non- 
Christians. 

This may create problems; undoubtedly it is not an 
easy balance to achieve. Yet, I do not think that there 
need be an insoluble problem. It has been my experience 
that people are willing to accept differences if they are 
faced openly and honestly. A Jew will be willing to par- 
ticipate in a Christian Association as long as he knows 
that it is a Christian Association and he knows that he 
will be accepted as a Jew. He will be willing to work with 
Christians without calling himself one if he knows that he 
will be accepted for what he is. The problems arise when 
we ignore the differences and try to pretend that we are 
all the same. 

We've talked about the Christian and the Jew, but what 
about the person of no religious faith, the student who 
considers himself a sceptic? Does he belong in the Chris- 
tian Association? 

Here again I think the answer is “yes.” In fact, if you 
were to ask me what student we need in the Christian 
Association most of all, | would say that it is the sceptic, 
the agnostic, even the atheist. Why? Nothing is worse 
than the piously religious person who has never had his 
faith challenged seriously. We would be much better off 
today if we had a few more atheists among us to criticize 
us and keep us on our toes. Unfortunately in this modern 
age of religious revival, no one has the nerve to criticize 
religion. Thus we become soft and our faith becomes 
weak and flabby. 

The sceptic belongs in the Association because the 
Christians there can give him something; he is the man 
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“Religion” in the Christian Association 


whom we are trying to reach. But he can give the Chris- 
tians something too. Sometimes God uses voices that we 
do not expect to hear. Listen carefully to the sceptic; you 
may hear echoes of the voice of God. 

What does all of-this that we have said mean for the 
Student Christian Association? What kind of an organi- 
zation is it that is made up of Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews and sceptics and others, but still calls itself 
Christian and tries to maintain a Christian purpose? 

I think it means first of all that we are open to anyone. 
It means secondly that we do not hide our explicit Chris- 
tian nature. We are a Christian Association that is dedi- 
cated to serve God as he is revealed in Jesus Christ. It 
means also that we do not hide the religious differences 
that exist among us; they are too important to ignore. 

We are not, I hope, a lukewarm organization. Accord- 
ing to the writer of Revelation, it is better to be either 
hot or cold than to be lukewarm. The lukewarm is good 
for nothing and is spewed out. It is not authentic exis- 
tence. (Rev. 3:15 f) 

Look at the story of the covenant in Joshua 24. Here 
Joshua is speaking to a mixed group of people. Some 
of them are from the old families that have come from 
Egypt across the desert into the new land; others have 
been added during the recent wars. The invading Israel- 
ites and the old Canaanite natives have intermarried. 
They represent many different religions in their back- 
ground; some have followed new gods. 

Joshua does not ignore these facts; he faces them 
honestly. Nor does he tell the people what they should 
believe. All he is asking them to do is to “choose this 
day.” He is saying, “If you want to serve the gods that 
your fathers served beyond the river, you may. If you 
want to serve the gods of the old native inhabitants, 
you may. But choose. Do not try to serve all the gods 
as if there were no difference among them; make your 
decision and _ stick by it.” Then Joshua finishes his 
speech, “But as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord.” 

All of us are faced with the same decision; each day 
we must choose whom we will serve. We cannot pretend 
that all religions are alike because they are not; we can- 
not ignore the differences. : 

Our Student Christian Associations can help us to 
face the differences squarely. Within the Association, 
people with different viewpoints can help one another 
to grow in faith. They can help each other to live lives 
that are centered in God. Together the members of the 
Association discover what it means to have a religion 
that is a total way of life instead of merely a label. 


travel 


work 


Are you looking for: 
a summer spent in new and challenging surroundings? 

a chance to be “on your own” while also a part of a community with common concerns? 

an Opportunity to meet people whose values and way of life may be different from your own? 
a chance to test your own faith and knowledge in real life experiences? 


a way of expressing your faith in action? 


study 


serve 


summer 1959 


new friends—new understanding—new clarity about life’s meaning? 


Are you concerned: 


about the great gulf which often separates us from other men and women 
because of race, religion, economic or cultural situations, political ideologies? 


about the causes for these in community, national or international life? 
about the danger of atomic war? 

about the threat of meaninglessness which envelopes many young people 
in our own society? 

about your own capacity to “‘live with the full passion of existence” instead 
of in the dull greyness of mediocrity and conformity? 


Are you willing to: 


invest your time and, in some cases, your own money? 

accept the disciplines and limitations of group living or group study? 

live, work, share with those who may be of other races, or cultures, in the 
spirit of mutual fellowship and acceptance? 

‘stick with it” when occasional fatigue, discomfort or strain is involved? 
take a searching look at the relevance of the Christian faith for what you 
are doing? 


Then turn the pages and see what opportunities await you in the summer of 
1959. 
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WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 
Washington, D. C. 


Approximately 35 college men and women who have completed at least two 
and preferably three years of college. Students hold full-time jobs chiefly as 
typists, and stenographers in government agencies. However, a limited number 
of positions are open for student trainees in physical education, mathematics, 
meteorology, engineering, agriculture and related fields. All positions require 
a civil service examination which should be taken before March /st. Trainee 
applications should take these examinations early in 1959. Most jobs pay about 
$50 a week. Earnings cover living expenses and fees. 

Project members attend Congressional hearings, observe the Senate, the House 
and the Supreme Court. Members of the project live together and participate 
in a seminar program designed to give them an intimate introduction to the 
problems of our government today; to investigate the implications of these 
problems in terms of the Christian faith and to help them find the ways in 
which they may act as responsible citizens at home and at college. 

Early application is needed to insure placement. 


FEES: $75 for program and registration 


DATES: June 17—August 31 
TO APPLY: YMCA-YWCA, 3601 Locust Street, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE 


New York City 
Approximately 35 women students . 


Working in outstanding social agencies under the supervision of trained social 
workers, students in this project have an opportunity to help alleviate some of 
the special problems people face in large cities especially in the blighted areas 
of our urban communities. In addition to their work, students participate in an 
intensive seminar program designed to acquaint them with the problems of 


urbanization, the city in which they work and the Christian basis for social . 


action and service. Students work for room and board or a small salary which 
is generally adequate to cover living costs, fees and provide a small savings. 


FEES: Approximately $65 for program and registration 


APPROXIMATE DATES: June 28—August 18 
TO APPLY: National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


INTERNS IN COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT 


Seattle, Washington 
16 college men and women 


Students admitted to this project study and work with the social effects of 
urbanization. Serving as staff members with small welfare agencies they may 
direct recreation through day camps, organize craft classes, teach swimming, 
work with senior citizens, assist with research in a TB hospital, work with 
neighborhoods to improve home and community environments. All work is 
supervised by trained social workers. Interns work for maintenance plus small 
stipend. This project is sponsored jointly by the American Friends Service 
Committee, the University of Washington YM and YWCA, and the Pacific 


Northwest Regional Councils YMCA-YWCA. 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 15—August 21 


TO APPLY: PNW Regional YWCA, c/o Mrs. Gladys Lawther, 831 S.W. 6th, Port- 
land 4, Oregon; or American Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadel- 


phia, Penna. 
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YMCA-YWCA delegation to the Soviet Union in §lef 
Bergman, Joyce Henderson, John Reid, Mrs. Anne §Ala 


Beverly Deepe. 


USA-USSR STUDENT EXCHANGE PROG 
24 men and women students 


members of the group must speak Russi 
The exchange has three main purposes: 


and convictions on a person-to-person 
gram of the student YMCA and YW 


responsible Christian citizenship. 


and in one of the “Institutes” or*Sports 
to meet Soviet students. 


DATES: Mid-June to first week of Septem 


COSTS: $1200 plus visas, pre-departure or! 
ary 15. Final deadline February 15. 


TO APPLY: Mr. Richard McKenna, 291 B 


in Bleft to right, Dwight Beattie, Thomas Hall, Myra 
ne HAlan Krause, Grace Thompson, Theodore Alexander, 


rstanding of the purpose and way of work 
[-personal relationships, ability to com- 
g international relations. At least two 


Through first hand contacts to gain a 
eir culture, problems and achievements, 
times. (2) To interpret our own society 
(3) To develop the leadership and pro- 
the area of international relations and 


d leader, the group will have a short stay 
et Union and 10 days or more in either 
ig0n prolonged stays in a few major cities 
s” where there is maximum opportunity 


n and travel in U.S. Selection will begin Janu- 


ay, New York 7, N. Y. 


TWIN CITIES STUDENT INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


We are in the midst of a new industrial revolution—the age of automation. 
Great and important struggles are going on in the labor movement as it seeks 
to become democratic and responsible to its members. What do these prob- 
lems mean to the worker and his family?—to labor-management relations, to 
unions vis a vis the government and to our society as a whole? 

In this project, students will hold regular factory jobs with regular hours and 
salaries. Through seminars they will study the questions stated above and ex- 
amine the relevance of the Christian faith to economic life. Students live to- 
gether and earnings cover living costs plus some savings. 


FEES: About $30 
DATES: June 12—August 21 
TO. APPLY: Area YMCA, 30 South 9th Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOLS 
East Coast—Union Theological Seminary, New York City 
West Coast—Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


The two schools are designed to give students a period of integrated experience 
in the dynamics of Christian leadership. The courses are designed to help 
students see the relationship between personal faith and the release in new life 
and power which the Christian faith provides and out of which comes the 
capacity to relate creatively to others and to give real leadership. The school 
will combine courses which will illuminate the Christian faith and its relevance 
to contemporary life with practical methods for developing effective student - 
YMCA’s and YWCA’s. Students take three courses, for which they receive 
three to six semester hours of credit. New York, July 2-August 15. Estimated 
expenses $358 or $282 with work scholarships. Berkeley, June 18-August 2. 
Estimated expenses $232. 

Application is open to students of all races and creeds who 

e carry leadership responsibility for a campus YMCA-YWCA or SCA z 
e have completed two years of college work 

e have an average academic grade of 80% 

present application and necessary recommendations 


Applications may be obtained by writing to: 7 
Margaret Norton 
600 Lexington Avenue | 
New York 22, New York A 


New Projects being developed for 1959. For further information consult 
your regional or area staff. 


SUMMER TRYOUT WITH THE YMCA 
Chicago and Illinois, 8-10 weeks. Write to the Illinois Area Council of the 
YMCAs, Room 1600, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


YMCA JUNIOR WORLD SERVICE WORKER 

Istanbul, Turkey and Caracas, Venezuela. September 1, 1959 to September 1, 
1960. Write to Harold W. Colvin, National Student Council YMCA, Room 
1508, 19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Open only to the class of 1959. 


YWCA VOLUNTEERS ABROAD 

Berlin, Mexico City, and Istanbul. 10 weeks, summer 1959. Write to Jean M. 
Whittet, National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Open to experienced YWCA student leaders. 
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Other Summer Opportunities 


ECUMENICAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


Lodged in the National Council of Churches, this office is 
the agency in the United States for the administration of 
the Voluntary Service Program of the Youth Department 


of the World Council of Churches. Annually, more than . 


35 projects are held in over 20 countries—including most 
western European nations, the Near East, Japan and 
Southeast Asia, Mexico, and Brazil. 

All ecumenical projects are international, inter-racial, 
and inter-confessional—offering necessary service within 
the framework of the Christian fellowship. Along with 
American applicants, a special invitation to participate is 
extended to overseas students. For further information 
on the location of international camps, plus further de- 
tails on domestic projects, write Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


Council on Student Travel, 
179 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


American Youth Hostels, ‘ 
14 West 8th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


U.S. National Student Association, 
Gimbel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Denominational groups (write your denominational head- 
quarters ) 


Experiment in International Living, 
Putney, Vermont 


International Farm Youth Exchange, 
National 4-H Club Foundation, 
8561 Fenton Street, Silver Springs, Md. 


OTHER WORK-STUDY PROJECTS AND 
INTERCULTURAL EXPERIENCES 


American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lisle Fellowship, 


204 South State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Christian Ministry in National Parks, 
Dr. Warren Ost, Director, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, 


Denominational Caravans and projects (see your denomi- 
national headquarters ) 

For complete catalogue of summer opportunities send 25 
cents for booklet Jnvest Your Summer to: Commission 
on Youth Service Projects, 257 Fourth Avenue, Room 
A-1207, New York 10, N. Y. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


1. Begin now to plan for the promotion of projects on 
your campus. Appoint a committee. Round up former 
project participants. 


Write to your regional/area YMCA-YWCA office for 
additional copies of YM-YW project literature—lim- 
ited quantities without charge: 


National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 


National Student Council of YMCA’s, 291 Broadway, New York 


New England Region SCM, 1145 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


New York State SCM, 215 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Middle Atlantic Region SCM (YWCA), 3601 Locust St., Phila. 
4, Pa. 


Middle Atlantic Area YMCA, 45 Bleecker St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Pennsylvania State YMCA, 907 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

West Virginia State YMCA, 414 High St., Morgantown, W. Va. 
Geneva Region YWCA, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Geneva Region YMCA, 19 S. LaSalle St., Rm. 1508, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


Illinois Area YMCA, 19 S. LaSalle St., 16th fl., Chicago 3, III. 


Indiana State YMCA, 219 N. Pennsylvania Ave., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. 


Michigan State YMCA, 301 W. Lenawee St., Lansing 15, Mich. 


North Central Area YMCA, 30 S. Ninth St., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


Ohio Area YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Southern Region YWCA, Suite 301, 41 Exchange PI. S.E., At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 


Southern Area YMCA, 706 Standard Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Southwest Region YWCA and YMCA, 3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 
4, Texas 


Rocky Mountain Region YWCA and YMCA, 1269 Topeka Ave., 
Topeka, Kans. 


Pacific Southwest Region YWCA and YMCA, 715 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. | 


Pacific Northwest Region YWCA, 831 S.W. Sixth Ave., Portland 
4, Ore. 


Pacific Northwest Area YMCA, 909 Fourth Ave., Seattle 4, Wash. 


3. Write to other organizations listed for interpretive 
folders. 


4. Students interested in applying for a project should 
write directly to the project address (see previous 


pages ). 
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quiet 
as 


gunpowder 


NICHOLAS GONCHAROFF presents the third in a series on what youth around 
the world are thinking. Here he is pictured seated before the Taj Mahal in 
Agra, India. 


the youth of India — in a new era 


“INDIA IS QUIET—QUIET AS GUNPOWDER. This prophetic 
statement, written in a past century by a long forgotten 
Victorian Viceroy, came to mind as my wife and | 
traversed the deceptively tranquil streets of Indian cities 
and villages last Spring. 

The intense poverty of India is what the American or 
European senses most on his first visit. Hundreds of half- 
naked unshod people under the hot sun of day. By night 
thousands sleep on the sidewalks where they are born, 
and die after a brief span of life. 

Beneath this surface calm brews turmoil. The minds 
of the Indian people are stirring and awakening. 

More than half of the world’s population lives in Asia, 
and 376 million in India alone. This vast continent is a 
strange dichotomy with a fantastic diversity of landscape, 
culture, art, religion and race. Since 1945 it has fast been 
assuming a major role in world affairs and rapidly achiev- 
ing equality with the West. 


Distressed by events they did not cause 


Our arrival in Bombay was our first contact with the 
“real” Asia. And there, as in every other city in India, 
we were struck by the masses of humanity—an uncount- 
able number of people. “People,” writes Thomas Hardy 
in The Dynasts, “distressed by events they dic not cause, 
writhing, crawling, heaving and vibrating in their various 
cities and nationalities.” | 

Just a few yards from the Taj Mahal Hotel is a famous 
gate overlooking the Arabian Sea, called the Indian win- 
dow to the West. Our first evening we walked to this gate. 
indians, both young and old, gather there to talk. They 
are able conversationalists. One group of people seemed 


to notice that we were strangers. | began to chat with 
them and it turned out that of this whole group only one 
was born in Bombay. 

A young man of 26, called Yeshury, said, “I believe 
much good can be done today in India and in the world 
provided we have the will and the persistence to do it.” 
He was immediately interrupted by Vijay who excitably 
shouted, “We need a revolution, a revolution which can 
turn upside down everything that now exists and would 
challenge our entire social, economic, political and tradi- 
tional order.” 

“Do you think you .are capable of leading such a 
drastic change?” | asked. “That's unimportant,” he 


answered sharply, “but there are many who, even if 


they're not ready, feel we can’t wait any longer.” “Yes.” 
said another, “compare the few people of wealth with 
the millions who live in poverty beyond your realization. 
Why is there such injustice in life? | was born on the 
streets and I believe I will die, if not on this street, then 
on some other. Do you expect us to wait forever? Now 
we have freedom and independence. So what?” 

“Don’t you think,” questioned another, “that every- 
one of us would like to have an ideal life? Maybe we 
have within us the beginning and the possibility to 
achieve, to create, to build an ideal life—a life that is not 
full of injustice, lies and paradoxes!” 

After three and a half hours of such frank conversa- 
tion, one of my newly acquainted friends said, “Please 
don’t forget to tell your people that-so long as we have 
this poverty, individually, as a group, and as a nation, 
there is no actual hope for progress. Over-population is 


continued on next page 
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CONTINUED 


the first task we must face. But also, only the united 
action of technically advanced countries with a long 
range plan for assistance can lift us from this hopeless- 
ness and poverty.” 


“They are happy as they are”! ! 


I met hundreds of groups in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bangalore, Trivandrum and other cities of India. 
I met similar groups in countless villages of India. They 
were less outspoken, but even more hungry. 

One fact that seriously puzzles me is the attitude of 
some of the Indian middle class. Im Madras, we met a 


wonderful person by the name of Coanes, a deep thinker, | 


active in civic affairs and a Hindu. Walking through the 
city, we saw many people sleeping on the sidewalks, 
and I commented, “What a pity that there is no immedi- 
ate chance to help these human beings.” He was very 
much surprised. “They are happy and they don’t need 
any help. They never knew another way of life and they 
are very much satisfied with whatever they have. It 
would be disastrous to change their way of life. They 
would be lost and unhappy. I believe they were born 
to live precisely the way they do. They are happier 
than many of us who have a better standard of living.” 


The process of regeneration 
Wherever you go in the country, you are impressed 


not only by the misery of life, but by the many spec- 


tacular strides India has made in all directions since it 
became independent. As Sardarkm Panikkar, the great 
Indian thinker, has said, “India is going through an im- 
mense process of regeneration. . . . /t is changing not 
merely the face of our country—but the character of our 
people.” 

Nationalism in India and the tremendous support of 
Indian youth in the fight for independence shows that 
this idea is a very vital political force in the life of the 
republic. In the words of the Minister of Education, 
“The spirit of nationalism has proven to be the cement 
holding together conflicting groups in the population. 
Another factor is the tradition of “the rule of law” and 
the desirability of national unity. Still another is civil 
service, which fortunately was not destroyed by the ex- 
treme elements of our political parties and further serves 
as a necessary frame for political institutions. 

A vital point brought out in discussion with profes- 
sors and students was that, fortunately or unfortunately, 
India fosters a humanistic rather than a technological 
approach. As a University of Madras student complained 
to me: “We suffer from lack of conviction that a tech- 
nical education is as important as a humanitarian one— 
with the result that we need many more technicians and 
engineers than we can possibly produce.” 
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One of seven 7th century rock pagodas at the seaport of 


Mahabalipuram in southern India. 


A member of the Indian University Education Com- 
mission pointed out that after careful research they came 
to this conclusion about today’s young India: “This is 
a generation which knows how to doubt, but not how 
to admire, much less to believe.” He continued, “Though 
not wholly true, this indicates why the intellectual atmos- 
phere of India is ripe for the possible acceptance of 
totalitarianism or other easy answers to the problems of 
daily life.” 


The influence of Communism 


Regarding the future of the younger generation of 
India, a university professor in New Delhi said: “India 
is like the waves in a restless ocean. Who knows? It may 
stay liberal, and let’s believe that it will. But there is a 
chance that it may turn to authoritarianism and the cult 
of the Hindu tradition or to the very well organized 
leadership of extreme leftist circles of Communism.” 

We had a chance to visit the only communistic state 
in India, Kerala, interviewing. the Chief Minister of the 
State, Mr. E. M. Sankaran Nampoothiripad. I asked 
several questions about the plans of the communist party 
in that state and for the rest of India. Following are ex- 
cerpts of the interview: 


Question: What are the future plans of your party 
in the State and for India? 


Answer: In the next five years or so, I think we will 
be able to take on one or two additional states by 
peaceful means. In time we hope to get a majority in 
the national government, also by peaceful means, and 
then to change entirely the way of life according to 
our Marxistic philosophy and _ beliefs. 

Question: Do you think that the people of India will 
support your plans and ideas? | 

Answer: As you see, they supported us in Kerala. 
The peasantry of India need reforms, land and quick 
change. They would support us everywhere. If you 
would like to know India, go to the villages, see the 
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peasants, speak to them, live with them and you will 
see what they need. 

Question: If the communist party assumes power and 
responsibility for India, will you tolerate other political 
parties? 

Answer: Only the future can tell that. 

Many Indian communists are highly idealistic young 
men with a willingness to sacrifice themselves. Some are 
typical communist revolutionaries who would like to 
destroy everything in order to create new life with new 
possibilities. 

In New Delhi and Calcutta huge advertisements on 
top of buildings proclaim, “Read Soviet books.” Visit- 
ing book stores, I saw hundreds of young people study- 
ing Marxism and socialistic literature as presented by 
Moscow and Peiping. Many of them expect to take “a 
short cut to prosperity through communistic revolution.” 
Those who have radios in Asia can listen to communist 
“programs broadcast in 16 languages. India _ received 
about 60 million books and brochures printed by the 
Soviet Union or the Peoples. Republic of China in the 
last two years. This literature represents not only com- 
munistic teachings on how to train revolutionaries and 
how to make revolutions, but injects another idea—Asia 
for Asians—which would naturally attract everyone on 
this great continent. In the words of the Chief Minister 


The Goncharoffs and friends at an Indian village near Madras, 
sourthern India. The white pagoda in the background is used 


for Hindu ceremonies. 


of Kerala, “The main secret of our work and success is 
a total.mobilization of forces and ideas.” 


indian village life 


I wanted to experience Indian village life at first hand 
and, with the help of Mr. Eapen (member of parliament 
in the State of Kerala, and a non-communist), I had a 
chance to do so in 16 different villages in South India. 

At one village, I noticed many red flags in various 
places. Stopping at a house, I asked a peasant, “What 
do they mean?” 


He replied, “A symbol of land . . .” Pointing to the 
valley about a mile and a half from his house, “That 
land.” 


“Is it yours?” 


“No, it would be mine.” pe 
“Have you owned it before?” 
“Never.” 


“Why do you think it should be yours?” 
“A young man came to our village about three months 
ago and gave us these flags and said that if we vote 


for the communist party, this party would give us the 


land for the first time in our lives.” 


“But how do you know that was a true promise?” 
“We don’t know,” he said, “‘but we believe any promise 


The Goncharoffs also visited Pakistan. The family pictured here 


lives in a tent in a desert near Karachi. 


by anyone who can give us land! We have nothing to 
lose except our poverty.” 

“Can you read or write?” I was interested to know. 

“Can anyone in this village read or write?” 

“Not a single soul.” 

“But how can you vote, if you don’t know how to 
read even the name of the candidate?” The peasant dis- 
appeared for a few minutes into his poor little hut and 
brought back a few papers to which he pointed with his 
finger. Another Indian friend, who interpreted for us 
since the peasant spoke only the Tamil language which 
is the predominant language of South India, explained 
to us that the names of four candidates were on the left 
hand side of the paper and opposite each, on the right 
hand side of the paper, was the sign of an animal. For 
example, the first candidate, an elephant, the second, an 
ox. The peasant explained that they don’t need to read 
and write. They understand the symbols and if they cross 
off that symbol, they vote for that candidate. I was 
amazed by the simplicity of this election procedure and 


its potential effectiveness. 
continued on page 20 
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Associations tn action. . . 


Kitchen 
diplomacy 


by WINIFRED KANESHIRO and 
JUDY JENKINS 
The University of Missouri 


International dinners might provide a new pro- 
gram idea for Y groups who are fortunate 
enough to have international students on their 
campus. 


“KITCHEN DIPLOMACY” aptly describes the series of in- 
ternational dinners sponsored each year by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri YMCA and YWCA. 

The dinners feature a menu and program from some 
nation or region of the world, and the Y members, with 
the help of the YWCA Advisory Board, cooperate with 
international students from the country being featured 
to prepare food and entertainment. 

“Working in the kitchen with the international stu- 
dents is the most valuable part of the program,” says 
Jo Lake, the co-chairman from the YWCA. It’s the best 
way to make close friends of the international students. 
And it’s fun too.” 

The Missouri YM and YW sponsor the series jointly, 
but the girls usually handle the kitchen work while the 
boys work on the program and decorations and displays. 
Students make posters, arrange radio and newspaper 
publicity and send postcards to campus organizations 
and townspeople who have expressed interest. 

Egyptian music on records went with the spicy Near 
Eastern food at a recent dinner. Color slides were nar- 
rated, for an interesting double viewpoint, by a former 
American serviceman and an Egyptian student who had 
been a member of the country’s Olympic rowing team. 
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An authentic touch was added to the Japanese dinner sponsored by the 
University of Missouri YMCA and YWCA by the use of chopsticks. After 


wrestling with a pair, this young girl decided to take things “‘one stick 


at a time.” 


Several German. students conducted a “bus tour” 
through their country at another dinner, with the aid 
of colored slides and a large map. There was a tale 
of escape from behind the Iron Curtain, as well as an 
explanation of folk tales arising around the birthplace 
of Goethe, and skiing instructions given by a boy from 
Bavaria. 

In order to serve the traditional family style four bowl 
dinner of the Chinese one year, bowls came from every 
nook and cranny of Columbia, and an MU alumnus in 
‘New York sent 100 pairs of chopsticks. At every table, 
a Chinese host or hostess gave instructions on the use 
of the chopsticks. 

Music was the main topic of discussion at the Latin 
American dinner, which was the last of the year, as a 
group called Los Interamericanos sang and danced the 
popular music of their countries. 

Members of the YWCA Advisory Board do much of 
the cooking. And, of course, the ideas for menus and 
programs originate with and are developed by the inter- 
national students. 

The series last’ year featured an American dinner 
for Thanksgiving (to give the international students a 
taste of a typical turkey dinner); a European dinner 
with items from France, Germany, Hungary and Scot- 
land; a Latin American dinner; and a Japanese dinner. 

Humor came in at all the dinners, as a result of 
the language barrier involved in persons from different 
countries cooking together, eating together, and talking 
around the tables. 

Experimentation this year showed that the family 
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The wife of a Japanese student on campus brought her 
baby boy dressed in a colorful kimono. She also prepared 
flower arrangements in traditional Japanese styles. 


style dinner is more desirable than buffet or cafeteria 
style, and a host and hostess from the country spot- 
lighted makes for more conversation and personal con- 
tact. 

The dinners are held in various church activities 
buildings, which helps to acquaint the students with 
churches of the town. A church member on the YWCA 
Advisory Board is asked to help with the planning period. 

The income is enough to cover the expense of the 
dinners with just a slight profit, and attendance ranges 
from 80 to 160. Many of the people of the town made 
it a standing date to attend the dinners. In this way 
the series has become a community relations project also. 

A major factor in the success of the series is the carry- 
over of experience. The dinners were begun in 1953 by 
the YMCA, but there are new lessons to be learned 
each time the committees work on a dinner. Cooking 
for a hundred people requires much forethought in plan- 
ning. Also, a trial run on a small scale, with the kitchen 
crew and international students present, would be valu- 
able. If recipes are not available from international stu- 
dents, there are many cookbooks with recipes from for- 
eign countries which might prove satisfactory. 

In spite of the amount of work involved, the Mis- 
souri students feel the program is invaluable in pro- 
moting friendship and understanding between the stu- 
dents and in developing a sympathetic understanding of 
other cultures. 

The dinners are an adventure not only in new foods 
but also in international relations — an adventure in 


“kitchen diplomacy.” 


Part of the program was an arithmetic race between this Japanese 
student using an abacus and another person using an adding machine 


(the abacus won). 


A paper-folding demonstration is conducted by one of the Japanese 
students. Guests were supplied with colored paper to bend and fold 
into animals or symmetrical decorations for the table or as mobiles. 


Photos by Bill Eppridge. 
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quiet as gunpowder 


CONTINUED 


Communism is only one of many issues in India. 
Indian society is changing rapidly. It is difficult to fore- 
tell the kind of man the India citizen will become in an- 
other generation. The majority of the population of India 
are still illiterate, but not for long. According to the 
government’s plan, education will be universal by 1966. 


A conversation with Nehru 


In New Delhi we had the privilege of meeting many 
officials of the Indian government as well as the Prime 
Minister of India, Mr. Nehru. In a conversation with 
him, I was very much interested to find out what he 
thinks personally of the younger generation of India. 
Here is part of a transcript of our conversation: 


Question: Sir, what do you think about the youth and 
young generation of India today? After they accomp- 
lish the task of the liberation of India, what are their 
goals and aims for the immediate present and future? 


Answer: There are millions of Indian young men and 
women who are ready to sacrifice everything for their 
country, but there are still millions of people who are 
simply confused. Many of them thought that liberation 
in itself would answer all the questions and troubles of 
India, present and past. Only a few of them realized that 
after liberation we just started to build our country. 
When I was following Gandhi in my young years, I had 
faith in ideas. It is like this: If I took an arrow at that 
time, I knew I would shoot. I aimed and I knew that 
the arrow would reach the goal. Now I am much older. 
I have some doubts and when I shoot I don’t know 
where the arrow will land. Before it reaches the goal 
it will go through many unpredictable situations and 
circumstances of our time. Young people of India are 
ambitious, but there are also young people of India 
who have decided to rest, who are lazy. ; 


The work of the YMCA 


Visiting various YMCA centers in India, I am very 
glad to say that some work of the Indian YMCA is 


continued on page 24 


Announcing two new international projects 


YWCA. 


© To provide a specialized type of international experience and training for student leaders in the YMCA and 


© To help student leaders gain a better understanding of and interest in the program and work of the YMCA’s 


and YWCA’s in other countries. 


To help YMCA’s and YWCA’s in other countries by providing certain kinds of services. 


© ‘To deepen and strengthen our own concern for world affairs as members of two great world movements. 


Junior World Service Workers, YMCA 


Two men from the class of 1959 will be selected for 
a year’s appointment as junior staff members in Istanbul, 
Turkey and Caracas, Venezuela from September 1, 1959 
to September 1, 1960. 

The International Committee of the YMCA will cover 
the costs of travel, housing and maintenance expenses. 
Candidates will be selected from qualified students recom- 
mended by the National Student Council of the YMCA. 
Deadline for application is March 15, 1959. Selections 
made by April 15. For further details and application 
forms write to your area, state or regional YMCA office 
or to Mr. Harold Colvin, National Student Council 
YMCA, 19 South LaSalle Street, Room 1508, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 
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YWCA Volunteers Abroad 

Six women students, at least 19 years of age, who have 
completed two years of college will be accepted as volun- 
teers in the summer program of YWCA’s: two in Europe; 


two in Latin America; and two in Turkey, from mid- 


June through August, 1959. 

In some cases, maintenance costs and housing will be 
borne by the host Association. Travel and other costs 
will be assumed by the volunteers. Candidates will be 
selected from students whose maturity and active partici- 
pation in the YWCA qualifies them to represent the stu- 
dent YWCA in another country. A speaking knowledge 
of German or Spanish will be required in some countries. 
Deadline for applications is February 15; selections will 
be made by a joint Committee of the National Student 
YWCA and the Foreign Division of the YWCA on March 
15. For further information and applications write to 
Jean M. Whittet, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


cabinet and the Bible 


CONTINUED 


our ways: Isaiah 52:7-15. 


IV. 2 Cor. 3:17-18: Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom. What is “spirit” here? The glory of 
the Lord: John 15:8, 17:1-5, 22-26. Glory and freedom 
and wholeness—these are all bound up with our relation 
to the God who is revealed in Jesus Christ. Romans 
8:18-25. In Romans 8:2, Paul says that the “law of. the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus has set me free from the 
law of sin and death,” and yet, we “groan inwardly as 
we wait for adoption” (v. 23). The creation strains for 
what it does not see. Are we free enough to move to- 
wards that which we cannot see? Is our hope cut down 
to our size? Or are we on tiptoe (as Phillips translates 
“in expectation” Romans 8:9)? 


V. 2 Cor. 4:1-6: What we preach is not just ourselves, 
so we do not lose heart. See Romans 5:6-11. God shows 
his love even when we are his enemies. At the “right 
time” he died for us? What does this mean, the “right 
time?” Our mistakes do not dominate us (Romans 
6:14), but at every instant we are offered “newness of 
life’ (Romans 6:4), and the freedom to move beyond 
what we have been. As we examine our activities on 
the campus, do we experience the possibility of new 
things, new ideas, or do we feel stuck with ourselves. 
Do we preach what we have been; are we resigned or 
“reconciled?” 


VI. 2 Cor. 4:7-12: We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels. See John 13:36-38. We are afflicted, but we do not 
despair. See John 13:1-11, for we are well-loved. Ro- 
mans 5:1-5. For us, like Peter, growth in love is a tor- 
tuous path. Or do we think this is just rationalization? 
What kind of demands do we make for ourselves, for 
our Associations? for our role in our Association? 


VII. 2 Cor. 4:13-15: Grace and true thanksgiving 
spread together for the glory of God. See Colossians 
2:6-15, 3:16-17. Being rooted in Christ, and rejoicing 
in thankfulness are always together in Paul. Do we give 
thanks for our Association, or is it just a burden and 
a bore to be put up with? a “weary plod-plod.” All 
through Romans, and here in Colossians, Paul rejoices 
that the “burden of the law has been lifted.” Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly, and sing with thank- 
fulness. 


VIII. 2 Cor. 4:16-18: Do not lose heart; creation is not 
painless. We often wish that it were; this is part of the 
same feeling that makes us associate heaven or “good- 
ness” with “niceness” and boredom. Can we sense what 
Revelations 21:1-7 is pointing towards? Isaiah was any- 
thing but bored in 6:1-8. Is our God big — to en- 
joy, or to bring forth awe in us? 


IX. 2 Cor. 5:11-15: The love of Christ controls us 
because we are convinced that he died for all. See John 
17:13-21. We live that the world might believe. What 
does it mean to believe? that the world may rejoice in 
the salvation which has been given to it? Do we bring 
healthfulness to our campus? See John 21:15-18. Are 
we shepherds of the open door? Or do we insist on the 
right pass-word? 


X. 2 Cor. 5:16-21: A new creation. Behold the new has 
come. See Isaiah 43:18-44:8 and 52:7-53:12. Some- 
ing new is happening all the time: who else is like me, 
your God, and you are my witnesses? John 10:7-18. 
Witnesses to the God who has the power to give his life. 
This is my body which is given for you (I Cor. 12:23 f.) 
Speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every 
way into him, who is the head, into Christ, from whom 
the whole body joined and knit together by every joint 

. upbuilds itself in love. (See Ephesians 4:11-16.) 


XI. 2 Cor. 6:1-10; Behold, now is the day, now is 
the acceptable time. We seem to have nothing, but we 
have everything. By whose standards? See Deut. 10:12- 
21, 7:6, 9:4. Everything is offered, but it must be ac- 
cepted. Do we blame God for what we refuse? or for 
the burden of our own false aspirations and illusions. 
See Hosea 6:1-6. 


XU. 2 Cor. 6:11-12: Widen your hearts. Isaiah 55:1- 
11f John 12:23-26, and 3:3-21: Coming to the light 
may mean letting go of things that we thought were 
important. Can we bring our work to the light that it 
may be clearly seen? Therefore, take the whole armor 
of God, that you may be able to withstand in the evil 


‘day,.and having done all to stand. (Eph. 6:10-20.) 


Reread the first 6 chapters of 2 Corinthians and see if 
you hear anything new. Jesus says, “abide in me.” This 
abiding does not mean pretending we are what we're 
not. God is bigger than that. Perhaps it means at times 
accepting our oneness with Peter, that we will deny, 
and move through and beyond our denial. Jesus does 
not rebuke Peter for his denial. He rebukes him only 
when Peter tries to say that God is not God (see Mat- 
thew 16:21 f.), to whittle God down to his own size. 

This brief series may point a way for your cabinet 
to continue to meet the biblical faith together. You may 
want to do a more systematic type of Bible study 
afterwards. The epistles are excellent for this. There is 
a fine study on Colossians entitled Christ in You, pub- 
lished by the USCC, and a little but rich book on Gala- 
tians by Max Warren, published by the SCM press, 
called The Gospel of Victory. Study of the Bible is a 
cumulative thing; the more one becomes accustomed 
to the biblical way of thinking, the deeper its well-springs 
become. “Ho, all ye that thirsteth. Come ye to the 
waters.” 
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MODERN MAN 0 
LOOKS AT THE BIBLE 


WILLIAM NEIL 


The Bible os a unified, unique, always modern > 
source of religious truth; o personal invitation eter 
to share in God's plan for the World : 


—— REFLECTION €) Booxs —— 


+ THE UNFOLDING DRAMA 


+ 


t OF THE BIBLE 


BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


A study quide in eight units that reveal the 
whole Bible os the unfolding drama of God 
seeking mon. 


WHAT CHRISTIANITY 
SAYS ABOUT SEX, 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
ROLAND H. BAINTON 
ASK YOUR BOOKSTORE TO HELP YoU 


DISPLAY REFLECTION BOOKS 
IN YOUR CHURCH | 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 BROADWAY, 


TEN MAKERS of MODERN Q 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT 


GEORGE L. HUNT, ed. 

How these great men hove shaped your faith— 
Borth, Brunner, Buber, Bultmann, Kierkegoard, 
Niebuhr, Rouschenbusch, Schweitzer, Temple, 
Tillich. A laymon’s guide 


—— REFLECTION Booxs —— | 


WHAT THE CHRISTIAN 
HOPES FOR IN SOCIETY 


WAYNE H. COWAN, ed. 
John C. Bennett, Margaret Mead, David £. Rob- 
erts, Poul Tillich and other thinkers suggest how 
@ the Christian might change things in the world. 


O 


RELIGIOUS 
LIVING» 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


ASK YOUR BOOKSTORE TO HFLP YOU 
DISPLAY REFLECTION BOOKS 
IN YOUR CHURCH 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 BROADWAY, NY (7 


40 QUESTIONS and QO 
ANSWERS on RELIGION 


JACK FINEGAN 


Clear-cut and persuasive answers to the ques. 
trons about religion most frequently asked by 
young people and adults by the fomous 
Christian archeologist and thec' vg: n 


—— REFLECTION Booxs —— 


OQ WHAT ARCHEOLOGY 
SAYS ABOUT THE BIBLE 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 


How archeology helps us understand the Bible 
better; a populc:, non-technical report from 


first discoveries to the Dead Sea Scr ‘Is 
~~ 


ASSOCIATION PRESS + 291 B'WAY, W.Y.C.7 


A SHORT PRIMER 
FOR PROTESTANTS 


JAMES NICHOLS 


ASK YOUR BOOKSTORE TO HELP YOU 
DISPLAY REFLECTION BOOKS 
IN YOUR CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 BROADWAY, NY (7? 
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STRIDE TOWARD FREEDOM: THE 
MONTGOMERY STORY. By Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1958, 230 pp., $2.95. 


SEGREGATION AND THE BIBLE. Py 
Everett Tilson, Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1958, 176 pp., $2.50 
cloth, $1.50 paper. 


BOTH OF THESE BOOKS were written by 
clergymen at work in the South. Both of 
them agree concerning the inherent evils 
of segregation and the Christian impera- 
tive for just relations between the races. 
Nevertheless, these are quite different vol- 
umes. 

Tilson’s book is an academic work de- 
spite its conscious effort to express ideas 
in very simple terms—terms which at 
times echo the slang of Main Street. It is 
academic because it weighs issues and 
evaluates points of view. In the first sec- 


JEWISH 
NEIGHBORS 
by 

Edward 
Zerin 


In what ways 
do the three 
major groups ol Jews differ? Do 
Jewish young people have a 
school that corresponds to Sun- 
day school? In what ways are 
Christian church services and 
the Jewish Sabbath alike? 
Rabbi Zerin answers these and 
similar questions to help Chris- 
tians understand some aspects of 
Jewish life—their worship, be- 
liefs, and customs. Study helps 
include discussion and _= action 
suggestions, listing of additional 
resources, and a_ glossary of 
Hebrew terms. Paper, $1 


at your bookstore Feb. 9 


Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


book reviews 


tion it states and then tries to answer on 
their own ground the arguments of those 
segregationists claiming support for their 
views in literal meanings of scripture; in 
the second section it considers very care- 
fully the arguments for segregation that 
are based, not upon literal meanings of 
scripture, but upon some basic feature of 
the biblical pattern, such as the exclusivism 
of the Pharisees; in the third section it 
discusses those broad and basic under- 
standings from the Bible that have led the 
consensus of informed Christian opinion 
to realize the contradiction of Christian 
faith implicit in the practice of segregation. 

King’s book is a personal, authentic, and 
vividly factual account of the Montgomery 
story interspersed with simple, yet con- 
vincing, statements of the author’s own 
convictions about non-violent resistance to 
evil as the most authentic expression of 
Christian social concern. Beginning with 
biographical accounts of his life and his 
call to the church he serves in Alabama, 
this story quickly moves through a descrip- 
tion of Montgomery before the bus pro- 
test to the events leading to the boycott, 
the violent reaction of the white com- 
munity to it, and finally to the results that 
it has accomplished. A _ final chapter, 
“Where Do We Go from Here?,” is an 
excellent prognosis both of what may and 
what must transpire in the struggle of the 
Negro for justice on behalf of all men. 
King’s book is born of historical struggle 
and political encounter; it reads with flow 
and the drama of fiction. 

But similarities remain. Both books deal 
with thoughts and actions of people living 
close to the actual struggle: King’s book 
brings the reader close to the depth ex- 
perience of those whose cause he led; Til- 
son’s book stoops to answer arguments 
commonly believed by people ensnared by 
their own fears—arguments that have no 
foundation in common sense, let alone 
biblical authority (and which thus might 
not even be deemed worthy of attention by 
many scholars). Both books plead for 
charity toward those whose passions set 
them in defense of segregation: King’s 
book stresses again and again the prime 
principle of non-violent resistance—that 
men should love those who strike back 
from fear and hatred; Tilson counsels us 
not to “lightly and indiscriminately dis- 
miss all segregationists as expendable in 
the holy war for first-class citizenship for 
all our peoples.” (p. 105f) Both books 
portray the desperation of defenders of the 
status quo in segregation: King’s book de- 
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scribes the violence born of frustration in 
the white community as the bus boycott 
succeeded; Tilson’s book exposes the straws 
at which people grasp to bolster their 
“gut” convictions. Both books set the 
mood in which Christians must approach 
the problem: Indeed, both men urge that 
we all ask in the crisis, “What will God 
think?” and not whether or not we are 
too liberal or-.conservative on the race 
question. 

Yet, the difference between the books 
leaves one with an uneasy feeling. Tilson’s 


rational approach seems limp and shallow 


beside the dynamism and _ historical vi- 
brancy of King’s experience. The reviewer 
is here not critical of Tilson—since we 
both operate in much the same pattern of 
life (as will most readers of this review) 
—but rather he wonders whether this pat- 
tern heals the world’s ills as readily as the 
redemptive work of men who live and 
suffer as has Martin Luther King. King 
can point to breaches healed and attitudes 
remade, but Tilson can only seek to con- 
vert rabid segregationists by citing quota- 
tions from little known authorities in the 
world of scholarship. Men may accept 
Tilson’s arguments by decision of mind 
and change of will but they are given to 
live King’s experience only by the destiny 
of fate and the grace of its Controller. We 
may trust that each of these books may 
contribute in its own way to furthering 
the cause of brotherhood among those who 
read them on the different levels of experi- 
ence to which they speak. 


EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 
Associate Professor of Religion 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


BARRIERS: PATTERNS OF DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST JEWS. Edited 
by N. C. Belth, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 121 pp., 
paper. 

HERE IN A PAPER BOUND BOOK is a simple, 

direct documentation of the many facets 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares College Graduates, both Men and 
Women. Student-Faculty ratio: 1-8. Urgent need 
for trained workers in this field. 

¢ Two-year course for the M.A. (Graduate pro- 
gram in Pre-school education offered). 

Joint program for the M.A. in Religious Edu- 
cation and the B.D. 
Scholarships: application for 
scholarships due before March 
Expenses: $825 for the year. 
SUMMER SCHOOL: last two weeks of June. 


For catalogue and further information write— 
WALTER HOUSTON CLARK, Dean 
Knight Hall 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


competitive 


of discrimination as practiced against Jews. 
It contains brief- chapters on Discrimina- 
tion and the Power Structure, The Decline 
of Fraternity Bias, and Anti-Semitism 


~Today. 


You don’t know what the “quota sys- 
tem” is? Nor housing covenants? Nor 
gentlemen’s agreements? This book will 
tell you in brief, factual form. It might 
lead to a significant project on the campus. 
Gregory Peck starred in an excellent film 
about ten years ago which dramatized one 
uspect of discrimination. It was called 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” and can _ be 
rented for $12-$15. 

An inherited membership in a majority 
group leaves-even a sensitive soul with 
an easy ignorance of the unjust behavior 
built into his group’s life, not to mention 
his own acceptance of it. This is a factual 
document opening doors into the corrupt 
heart of man: All men. You are that man. 
It draws a very clear picture of our be- 
havior; it leaves no excuse for continued 
ignorance; it is available by writing the 
Anti-Defamation League at 515 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, or your 
local ADL office. 

RAY NESMITH 
Campus Y 
Washington University, 
St. Louis 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


MINISTER TO MILLIONS 


Outwardly he is unimpressive . . . 
but a remarkable . transformation 
takes place when he begins to 
preach. One of the most influential 
religious leaders of our time he is 
also among the most controversial. 
Criticism from fellow churchmen 
once caused him to write out his resignation—but a voice from 


the grave made him change his mind. 


You wont want to miss the inspiring story of Norman Vincent 
Peale, told in January Readers Digest. Be sure you read 
“Minister To Millions” and 36 other interesting and entertain- 
ing articles in the January Digest. Get your copy today. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
PLEASANT VILEw 


NEW YORK 
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